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ESSAY on the STILE of Doffor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

No. I. 
By the Rev. ROBERT BURRO WES, A. M. andM. R. I. A. 



As the primary and immediate defire of every reader mull Read 

March it 
neceffarily be to underftand the meaning of his author, of all the 1786. 

faults of ftile obfcurity muft be the moft obvious and offenfive. 
Equally unpleafing to him who ftudies for inftru&ion, and to him 
who reads for entertainment ; to the indolent as demanding, and 
to the a&ive as not rewarding his exertions, all claffes unite to 
reprobate it. Different from all other faults in this, that no critical 
fagacity, no erudition is required to perceive it, in the fame mo- 
ment it is perceived and condemned : the author is tried by judges 
whofe only qualification is, that they do not underftand ; and as 
ignorance is always fevere, the awful fentence " fi non vis in- 
" telligi, debes negligi," dooms him without farther enquiry to 
that punifhment, which the Republic of Letters has always efteemed 
the moft mortifying. 

[D 2] But 
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But this fentence is too general to be always juft : there is 
fometimes an embarraflment in the fubjed- matter which caufes 
an inevitable obfcurity in treating of it ; and there is often an 
inability in the judge which felf-love fcreens from obfervation. 
" The critic," fays Dr. Johnfon, in a paper of his Idler, which 
he feems to have defigned as a defence of his own ftile againfl 
this objection, " ought always to enquire whether he is incom- 
" moded by the author's fault or his own." How far this paper 
juftifies Johnfon's ftile lhall be confidered in the fubfequent part 
of this eflay : it is fufficient at prefent to obferve, that as all 
obfcurity is relative, its caufe may refide either in the reader or in 
the writer, and even where the reader mull be acquitted, the 
writer is not always to be condemned. 

That Johnfon's ftile is obfcure, the teftimony of all unlearned 
readers abundantly confirms ; and from the fame authority the 
caufe may be ftated to be his perpetual affectation of expreffing 
his thoughts by the ufe of polyfyllables of Latin derivation : 
a fault, which confines to men of erudition the moft animating en- 
forcements to virtue and the moft falutary rules of conduct, by 
difqualifying all who have not been made acquainted by a liberal 
education with the Latin appellations for things, or thofe, from 
whofe memories the common ufe of the Englifh names has in courfe 
of time effaced them. And let it not be faid that fuch a clafs is 
beneath the attention of an author, when it is confidered that 
almoft the whole female world, from the circumftances of their 
education are neceffarily included in it. They learn the words 
of their language from converfation or familiar books ; but with 
whom are they to converfe, or what volumes of mufty pedantry 

are 
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are they to ranfack, to be enabled to perufe the writings of 
Johnfon without frequent recourfe to his dictionary ? Nor has 
this wilful exclufion of the unlearned readers ferved as a means 
of conciliating the favour of the learned, who, though they 
underfland Latin, in an Englifh work exped to find Englifh ; 
and whatever may be the peculiarities of their own flile, are 
forward enough to difcover and reprobate thofe of others.. 

Thus Dr. Johnfon obferves, that Milton formed his flile on 
a perverfe and pedantic principle : he was defirous " to ufe Englifh 
" words with a foreign idiom." But Milton's poetry, if indeed 
a defence be neceffary, is fufficiently defended by eftablifhed 
poetic licenfe : end for his profe, let it be obferved, that his 
fubje&s were learned, and I may fay technical, and his readers 
of fuch defcription as left it matter of indifference whether they 
fhould be addreffed in Englifh or in Latin : that he was en- 
gaged in repeated controverfies with foreigners, and his works 
defigned to perfecute the fortunes of the exiled monarch over 
the continent, and written, in fome fort officially, by the Latin 
fecretary to Cromwell. But furely that principle, which has led 
Johnfon to feek for remote words, though with the Englifh idiom, 
is no lefs pedantic than Milton's, and much more injurious by its 
obfeurity. The reader who knows the fingle words may perhaps 
be able to overcome the difficulties of the arrangement, but for 
ignorance of the fingle words no remedy can with efficacy be 
applied. Johnfon has befides no peculiarity of fituation to plead 
in excufe, but has on the contrary adopted his pedantic principle 
againft the diffuafive influence of circumflances. From the 
writer of an Englifh dictionary, there might reafonably be ex- 
pected 
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peded a nice fele<5tion of words, purely and radically Englifh, or 
at leaft the ufe of fuch only as had been indifputably admitted 
into the language : and the complexion of his readers, as well as 
the popular fubjetts he treated of, were fuch as might be thought 
to furnifh little temptation to learned and antiquated phrafeology. 
Indeed, if rules for periodical effays are to be drawn from the 
pra&ice of their great English original, Mr. Addifon, as the 
rules of epic poetry from Homer's, nothing can be more 
opposite to their trqe character ; for as their profeffed intent is 
the improvement of general manners, their ftile, as well as their 
fubjecls, ihould be levelled to underftandings of every des- 
cription. 

It may be faid, however, in favour of Johnfon, that the great 
law-givers of criticifm have indulged writers of eminence in a 
licenfe for calling in the aid of foreign words. But this in- 
dulgence, which of right belongs only to poetry, and the more 
dignified kinds of profe, is even granted to them with but a 
fparinghandj " dabitur licentia fumptapudenter." Our Author, 
who in his poems has made but little ufe of this privilege, has 
in his profe, extended a limited fufferance to the moft un- 
qualified permiffion and encouragement : he has preferred, on 
all occafions where a choice was to be made, the remote word of 
Latin derivation to the received Englifh. one, and has brought in 
the whole vocabulary of natural philofophy, to perplex and en- 
cumber familiar Englifh writing. I do not fpeak of a few 
words fcattered rarely through his works, but of the general 
character of his ftile appearing in every page ; not of tingle acls, 
but of confirmed and prevailing habits ; of new-raifed colonies, 

difdaining 
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difdaining an affociation with the natives, and threatening the 
final deftrudion of our language. The reader, at his firft 
perufal of the Rambler, finds himfelf bewildered in a labyrinth 
of long and learned words, diftraded with foreign founds, and 
exiled from his native fpeech, in perpetual want of an inter- 
preter: difgufted at the intrufion of fo many phrafes to which 
he has been hitherto a ftranger, he labours out a paffage through 
the palpable obfcure, and, when he has at laft gained the golden 
prize, laments that fo much time ihould have been Wafted, in 
over-coming the unneceffary obftacles to its approach. 

Though this reprefentation may appear fomewhat extravagant, 
yet a few fentences feleded from this author may fhew that it 
does not mifreprefent the feelings of ordinary readers, or exag- 
gerate the difficulties of his ftile. " What then can enfue but 
" a continual exacerbation of hatred, an unextinguifhable feud, 
" and an incefiant reciprocation of mifchief?" " When the 
" radical idea fhoots out into parallel ramifications^, how can a 
" confecutive feries be formed of fenfes in their nature collateral." 
" Thefe burfts of light and involutions of darknefs, thefe 
" tranfient and involuntary excurfions and retroceffions of inven- 
" tion." " Experience quickly fhews the tortuofities of imaginary 
" reditude, the complications of fimplicity, and the afperities 
'* ©f fmoothnefs." Who could underftand the meaning of the 
word net-work, by reading its definition in a dictionary as *' a 
" thing reticulated, or decufTated, with interftices between the 
" interfeclions ?" Or who could know, that " the pradice of 
** appending to the narratives of public tranfadions, more minute 
" and domeftic intelligence," meant " filling the news-papers 

" with 
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" with advertife merits," if Johnfon himfelf had not kindly 
affifted us with the tranilation. Such palTages are inconfiftent 
with the cenfure paiTed in his Idler on a ridiculous citizen, who 
by aiTociating with ftage players had learned a new language ; 
and when a cuftomer has talked longer than he is willing to 
hear, is made to complain that " he has been excruciated with 
" unmeaning verbofity." The author of the Rambler, though 
not a citizen, has as little claim to the privilege of fpeaking un- 
intelligibly. 

There are however two occafions on which this fault appears 
yet more extravagant and ridiculous. The firft of thefe is, where 
perfonages of different defcriptions are introduced as writing in 
their own characters ; for what can be more abfurd than to 
fuppofe a fimilarity of ftile, and particularly where that ftile is 
fo far from a fimple one, in the writings of perfons fuppofed 
to be of different ages, tempers, fexes and occupations. Yet all the 
correfpondents of the Rambler feem infected with the fame literary 
contagion, and the Johnfonian diftemper to have been equally 
communicated to all. Thus Papilius talks of " garrulity, erratic 
" induflry, and heterogenous notions dazzling the attention 
" with fudden fcintillations of conceit." " Victoria paffes through 
" the cofmetic difcipline, covered with emollients, and punifhed 
with artificial excoriations." Mifocapelus tells of his " officinal 
" flate, adhefions of trade, and, ambulatory projects " and Hy- 
pertatus defcribes the " flaccid fides of a foot-ball fwelling out 
" into ftiffnefs and extenflon," and talks of " concentration of 
" underftanding, barometrical pneumatology," and " tenuity of 
" a defecated air." In fuch writings the hand of the matter 
mufl be immediately perceived ; the exigence of the imaginary 

correfpondents 
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correfpondents cannot even for a moment be believed, and the 
Rambler ftands convi&ed of an ineffectual and unneceifary 
attempt to raife his own. confequence by forging letters to 
himfelf. 

The fecond occafion on which this fault is equally glaring, 
is where ordinary or perhaps mean fubjecls become neceiTary 
to be treated of ; and a few inftances from our author may well 
warrant my afferting that on fuch occafions, as he himfelf fays lefs 
defervedly of Dr. Young, — " burlefque cannot go beyond him." 
Thus a calamity which will not admit being complained of, is 
in Johnfon's language, fuch as " will not juftify the acerbity 
" of exclamation, or fupport the folemnity of vocal grief:" to 
deny and to profefs, are to " pronounce the monofyllables of 
" coldnefs and the fonorous periods of refpeclful profeffion :" 
when the fkillet is watched on the fire, we fee it " firamer with 
" the due degree of heat, and fnatch it off at the moment of 
" projection :" for fun-fet, we read " the gentle corufcations 
" of declining day j" and for warning the face with exa&nefs, 
we have, " wafhing with oriental fcrupulofity." Mean and 
vulgar expreflions cannot have a more powerful recommendation 
than that one of the ableft writers in the Englifh language could 
only thus avoid them. 

Johnson was a writer of too attentive and critical obfervation 
to be ignorant of this remarkable peculiarity of his own flile. 
In the laft paper of his Rambler, where he treats of his work 
as a clafllcal Englifh compofition, he takes notice of, and by 
a defence, which if admitted would juftify and recom- 
mend it, mews himfelf not a little prejudiced in its favour. 

[E] After 
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After declaring, with fome oftentation, that " he has laboured 
" to refine our language to grammatical purity, and to clear it 
" from colloquial barbarifms, licentious idioms, and irregular 
** combinations " that " fomething perhaps he has added to 
" the elegance of its conftru&ion, and fomething to the harmony 
" of its cadence " he proceeds to fubjoin the following paffage : 
" When common words were lefs pleafing to the ear, or lefs 
" diftinct in their fignification, I have familiarized the terms of 
" philofophy by applying them to known obje&s and popular 
" ideas ; but have rarely admitted any word not authorized by 
" former writers : for I believe that whoever knows the Englifh 
" tongue in its prefent extent, will be able to exprefs his thoughts, 
" without farther help from other nations." The firfl of thefe 
reafons for fuhftituting, in place of a received familiar Englifh 
word, a remote philofophical one, fuch as are molt of Johnfon's 
Latin abftracT: fubflantives, is its being more pleafing to the ear. 
But this can only be deemed fuflicient by thofe who would 
fubmit fenfe to found, and for the fake of being admired by 
fome, would be content not to be underftood by others. And 
though, in fome inftances, for the fake of tempering the con- 
ftitutional roughnefs of the Englifh language, this might be 
admitted, yet it never can be contended for in fuch latitude, 
as would juftify the practice of our author. This he well knew, 
and accordingly defending hard words in an efTay in his Idler, he 
infifts largely on the fecond plea, the greater diftindtnefs of 
fignification. " Difference of thoughts," he fays, " will produce 
" difference of language : he that thinks with more extent than 
" another, will want words of larger meaning; he that thinks 
" with more fubtilty, will feek for terms of more nice difcrimi- 
" nation." In this argument there is certainly fome degree of 

weight, 
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weight, and the exact appropriation and perfpicuity of Johnfon's 
words in fome meafure confirms it. But that language, which 
he does not admit to have funk beneath Milton, would furely 
have been fufficient to have fupported him j and, as he himfelf 
obferves, " though an art cannot be taught without its proper 
" terms, yet it is not always neceffary to teach the art : in, 
" morality it is one thing to difcufs the niceties of the cafuifr, 
" and another to direct the practice of common life." Let the 
nature of periodical publications determine, which fhould be 
more properly the object of the author. But he is not re- 
duced to the alternative : if the teftimony of many Englifh 
authors of eminence, confirmed experimentally by their own 
practice, is to be relied on, exactnefs of thought is not neceffarily 
at variance with familiar expreffion : and if this union was not 
impoffible, would not fome endeavour to effect it have deferved 
the attention of Johnfon ? Of Johnfon who, while his dictionary 
proves fuch accurate and copious knowledge of the powers of 
our received words, as could not have failed of accomplifhing 
the patriotic tafk, however arduous, gives in his other works 
the ftronger reafon to lament, that his prejudices in favour of 
a vicious and affected ftile fhould have prevented his under- 
taking it. 

But this fault is furely committed without excufe, in every 
cafe where the language furnifhes a received word adequate to the 
diftinct communication of the idea : and that many fuch have 
innocently incurred Doctor Johnfon's difpleafure muft be abun- 
dantly evident to every reader. A page of his writings, com- 
pared with one of any of our eminent Englifh authors on the fame 
fubject, will furnifh many inftances, which cannot be accounted for 

[E a] by 
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by attention to harmony of found, or diftin&nefs of fignification : 
inftances, to be afcribed merely to that wantonnefs of habit 
which after quoting Congreve's declaration, that " he wrote the 
" Old Batchclor to amufe himfelf in his recovery from a fit of 
" ficknefs," thinks proper, a few lines after, to explain it ia 
Johnfon's words, by faying, " the Old Batchelor was written in 
" the languor of convalefcence." It would feern that the aunt 
of Bellaria *, who gives the writings of the Rambler to her niece 
for her perufal, and promifes to tell her the meaning of any word 
fhe fhould not understand, has undertaken a tafk, which the 
author himfelf fufpecls to be not unneceffary, and the reader has 
reafon to apprehend fhe will fcarcely be able to accomplifh. 

Johnson fays indeed, he has rarely admitted any word, not 
authorized by former writers : but where are we to feek authorities 
for " refufcitation, orbity, volant, fatuity, divaricate, afinine, 
" narcotic, vulnerary, empireumatic, papilionaceous," and innu- 
merable others of the fame ftamp, which abound in and difgrace 
his pages? For " obtund, difruption, fenfory or panoply," all 
occuring in the fhort compafs of a tingle effay in the Rambler? 
Or for " cremation, horticulture, germination and decuffation," 
within a few pages in his Life of Browne ? They may be found, 
perhaps, in the works of former writers, but they make no part 
of the Englim language. They are the illegitimate offspring of 
learning by vanity ; adopted indeed, but not naturalized, and 
though ufed, yet not authorized : For if ufe can fufficiently 
authorize, there is no defcription of improper words, which can 
be condemned. Technical words may be defended from Dryden 
and Milton, obfolete from Shakefpeare, vulgar from Swift and 
Butler. Johnfon's fault lies in this, that he has made fuch fre- 
quent 

* Rambler, No. iqi. 
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quent ufe of remote and abftrufe words of Latin original, that 
his meaning often becomes unintelligible to readers not pofleffed 
of a considerable degree of learning ; and whether thefe words 
were now firft. made by him, or having been made by others, 
had been hitherto denied admittance into the current language, 
is a matter of perfect indifference. 

It mull be allowed that thefe terms are reftrained by our 
author to fuch precision, that they cannot often refign 
their places to others more familiar, without fome injury to 
the fenfe. But fuch is the copioufnefs of our language, that 
there are few ideas on ordinary fubjects, which an attentive 
examination will find incommunicable in its ordinary words. 
Though we may not have a term to denote the exiftence of a 
quality in the abftra<£i, .we may perhaps find one to denote it 
in the concrete ; and even though there may be none to exprefs 
any mode of its exiftence, there may readily occur one to exprefs 
its direct negation. It is the bufinefs of the writer who wifhes 
to be underftood, to try all poffible variations of the grammatical 
ftruclure of his fentence, to fee if there be not fome which may 
poffibly make known his thought in familiar words. But that 
this was not the practice of Johnfon, his compofitions and his 
celebrated fluency afford the ftrongeft evidence. He feems to 
have followed the firft impulfe of his mind in the ftru&ure of 
his fentence, and when he found in his progrefs no Englifh word 
at hand to occupy the predetermined place, it was eafy to fupply 
the deficiency by calling in a Latin one. 

Of this overbearing prejudice, which thus fubdued a ftrongly 
rational underftanding, and milled a judgment eminently critical, 

it 
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it may not be ufelefs to enquire the reafons. To the firft and 
principal of thefe, no man can be a ftranger who has fo read 
the works of Johnfon as to have formed a juft notion of the 
peculiar genius of the author. Poffeffed of the moft penetrating 
acutenefs and refolute precision of thought, he delights to em- 
ploy himfelf in difcriminating what common inaccuracy had 
confounded, and of feparating what the grollhefs of vulgar con- 
ception had united. A judgment, thus employed (as he would 
perhaps himfelf defcri be it) in fubtilizing diftin&ions, and difTo- 
ciating concrete qualities to the ftate of individual exiftence, 
naturally called for language the moft determinate, for words of 
the moft abftradl fignifications. Of thefe common fpeech could 
furnifli . him with but a fcanty fupply. Familiar words are 
ufually either the names of things actually fubfifting, or of qua- 
lities denoted adje&ively, by reference to thofe fubftantives to 
which they belong : befides, common ufe gives to familiar words 
fuch a latitude of meaning, that there are few which it does not 
admit in a variety of acceptations. Johnfon, unwilling to fubmit 
to this inconvenience, which, in every country, to avoid a mul- 
tiplicity of terms, had been acquiefced in, fought out thofe 
remote and abftrufe Latin derivatives, which as they had- for 
the moft part hitherto been ufed but once, were as yet appro- 
priated to one fignification exclufively. What the natural bent 
of his genius thus gave birth to, his fucceffive employments 
ftrengthened to maturity. The fchoolmafter may plead prefcrip- 
tion for pedantry ; the writer of a dictionary, if attached to 
words of any defcription, has peculiar advantages towards 
ftoring them in his memory ; and if they be terms which occur 
but rarely, the difficulty of fearching out their authorities imprints 
them more ftrongly. The writings of Sir Thomas Browne were 

to 
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to Johnfon the copious vocabularies of the Anglo-Latin ftile ; 
and the nuraberlefs quotations from them in his Dictionary, as 
well as the Life of Browne, which he wrote, are proofs of the 
attention with which he perufed them, and of the eflimation in 
which he held their author. " Finding," as he fays, " that our 
" language had been for near a century deviating towards a 
" Gallic ftru&ure and phrafeology," he entered into a confe- 
deracy with the Latins to prevent it, without confidering that 
many nations had fallen beneath their own auxiliaries. As fome 
moralifts would recommend the overcoming of one paffion by 
raifing up another to oppofe it, he feems to have thought the 
tendency of our language- towards the French would be beft 
corrected by an equal impulfe towards the Latin. That he was 
well verfed in all the Latin learning, and minutely critical in 
the power of its words, is clearly manifefted in his writings. 
His earlieft work was a translation of Mr. Pope's Meffiah into 
Latin, and the firft eftablifhment of his fame was his 
imitation of a Latin fatirift. We find too, from Mr. Bofwell, 
that he continued his ftudies in that language to a very late 
period, and thought it not too learned even for a female ear. 
Not confined folely to the daffies, he quotes the obfcure re- 
mains of monkifh learning, and has delivered precife decifions on 
the performances of our Englifh poets in that language. His 
Life of Milton more particularly, whom he might have con- 
fidered as a rival in learning, abounds in proof that Johnfon 
piqued himfelf not a little on his knowledge of Latin. He 
oppofes in form the fyftem of fchool-education recommended and 
adopted by Milton : He is happy in communicating a new autho- 
rity for a particular acceptation of the word " perfona ;" fuggefts in- 
cidentally whether " vir gloriofiffimus" be not an impure expreffion ; 

and 
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and takes efpecial care to inform us that" vapulandus" is a fole- 
cifm. Thus his accurate knowledge of the Latin tongue fur- 
niihed him with materials to engraft into ours ; and his ofien- 
tatious defire to difplay that knowledge concurred with the other 
caufes above enumerated to vitiate his ftile. Determined to 
deviate from the Engliih language, while his antipathy to the 
French reflrained him on the one fide, his predilection for the 
Latin as naturally enticed him to the other. 

Yet let me not conclude this part of my fubject with too 
unfavourable an impreffion of our author. As I have ftated 
fully the faults of his words, it is but candid to declare their 
merits. They are formed according to the exact analogy of the 
Englifh language ; they are forcible and harmonious ; but, above 
all, they are determinate. Difcriminated from each other, and 
appropriated each to one idea, they convey, to fuch as underftand 
the author's language, his genuine fenfe, without fuperfluity and 
without mutilation. The difti notions of words efteemed fynoni- 
mous, might from his writings be accurately collected. For thoughts 
the moft definite, he has language the moft precife ; and though 
his meaning may fometimes be obfcure, it can never be mif- 
uaderftood. 



